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REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HOSE philosophers who have regarded as grossly exaggerated 

the persistent reports of the demise of epistemology can take 
comfort from the eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, at Stanford University, on De- 
cember 28 and 29. Mr. Boodin, to be sure, began the sessions with 
a bold and original cosmological construction, in the grand manner, 
but even Mr. Savery’s presidential address, a large-minded and 
breath-taking speculation on cosmology, cosmogony, and the practice 
of the presence of God, was essentially and avowedly an ambitious 
application of the principles of the theory of knowledge and of log- 
ical methodology. At least one member, Mr. Hugh Miller, dared 
make an explicit defense of the priority of epistemology against the 
moribund vetoes of the realists, while less temeritous members con- 
tented themselves with more specific epistemological questions. 

Perhaps because of this happy homogeneity of interests the meet- 
ing was unusually successful in calling forth fruitful and appropriate 
debate. Hardly anybody found hardly anybody else either uninter- 
esting or unintelligible, and the interchange of argumentative ameni- 
ties was genuine and rapid. If no one actually experienced con- 
version, surely nearly everyone was aroused and improved. 

Mr. J. E. Boodin’s ‘‘ Matter, Space and God,’’ the first discussion 
on the program, was not a mere occasional reflection. It was, as 
Mr. Lenzen reminded his hearers, a significant supplement to an 
imposing metaphysical system which has grown through a lifetime 
when other philosophers were confining themselves to logie and episte- 
mology, a system which is the archetype of modern endeavors to 
construct a cosmology for contemporary science. It was the theme 
of the paper that in space we are to recognize, not a mere emptiness 
or a passive medium, but an active organizing power, the source or 
condition of all measure and structure, the ultimate creative force, 
a spiritual reality—in short, God. Leucippus discovered space, one 
kind of immaterial continuum ; Anaxagoras discovered Nous or spirit, 
another kind of immaterial continuum. To suppose their identity 
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we need only carry out metaphysically certain suggestions of Weyl 
and, lately, of Einstein, concerning the determining power of the 
spatial field upon the material configurations within it. 

Mr. P. A. Schilpp’s objection that so long as the scientists are un- 
decided, it is rash for a mere philosopher to venture so far, was met 
by Mr. Lenzen’s agreement with Mr. Boodin that the true philosopher 
seeks not safety, but the most perilous frontiers of knowledge. When 
Mr. H. C. Brown inquired if the principle of indeterminacy did not 
controvert Mr. Boodin’s principle, Mr. Lenzen suggested that macro- 
scopic pattern is quite compatible with microscopic indeterminacy. 
Mr. Boodin was loath to take advantage, however, either of Mr. 
Lenzen’s suggestion or of Schrédinger’s substitute for Heisenberg’s 
principle, since he believes that the ultimate corpuscular elements 
do evince a degree of recalcitrance to determination. Mr. Schilpp 
and Mr. 8S. C. Pepper felt the necessity of more precise definition of 
‘‘spirit’’ and of ‘‘space,’’ respectively, but Mr. Boodin had time 
only to reply that he thought his use of the words was quite ordinary 
and orthodox. 

This very question of what is meant by ‘‘space,’’ ignored by 
Reichenbach and other writers on the philosophy of physics, was the 
motive of Mr. V. F. Lenzen’s treatment of ‘‘The Metaphysies of 
Space and Time.’’ First, space (or space-time) can not be substan- 
tival but must be adjectival; must be, in fact, a relational structure, 
‘*the manifold or totality of possible positions of things.’’ Second, 
this relational structure can not be other than the metrical structure 
which we explore, or construct, with our measuring rods. Third, 
since a metrical structure is defined by a configuration of rigid bodies 
at rest to one another, it is what the relativity formulae deal with 
as a frame of reference. We can consider different frames as dif- 
ferent spaces, or we can discard as otiose the concept of space, or 
we can think of a metaphysical space in which frames of reference 
move. Fourth, although the application of the relativity formulae 
requires the operational view of concepts, the objects of the concepts 
are not operations, but are the observed coincidences upon which 
measurement is based, and space may be called ‘‘the manifold of pos- 
sible coincidences. ’’ 

Mr. Lenzen accepted Mr. Brown’s indication of a discrepancy be- 
tween the definitions of space as ‘‘the manifold of possible positions”’ 
and as ‘‘the relational structure of things in space,’’ but in discussion 
with Mr. Brown and Mr. Boodin he did not agree that Weyl has 
evidence of a constraint by space which would necessitate the sub- 
stantival theory. The latter is a possible metaphysical concept, but 
is non-empirical and non-physical. Mr. Brown objected that there 
are no rigid rods in reality while Mr. H. G. Townsend objected that 
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there may be, but Mr. Lenzen professed himself content with the 
possibility of applying to ordinary rods his ‘‘ principle of successive 
approximation.’’ Mr. Savery remarked on the epistemological im- 
portance of the question whether the ‘‘ possible relations’’ of a theory 
like Mr. Lenzen’s must be translated into actual ones. 

Mr. J. Loewenberg concluded the first session with a searching 
and sympathetic account of ‘‘Meyerson’s Critique of Pure Reason,’’ 
as this appears especially in a new work, Du Cheminement de la 
Pensée. Although Meyerson goes beyond Kant in his emphasis on 
the identifying function of the intellect, Mr. Loewenberg traced a 
striking and instructive analogy between the two philosophers’ views 
of the joint operation of the matter of sense and the forms of 
thought, and of the tragie ‘‘transcendental illusion’’ by which the 
intellect is obsessed forever by an ideal of pure perfection which it 
ean not attain and which would be irrational emptiness if it could. 
This situation Mr. Loewenberg could interpret with especial aptness 
within his own ‘‘ Problematic Realism,’’ which emphasizes with Mey- 
erson that all theory is only ‘‘plausible,’’ because reality is essentially 
and forever a problem, the retreating goal or ‘‘elastie limit’’ of our 
inquiry. 

Mr. E. A. Burtt saw in Mr. Loewenberg’s vivid account a reductio 
ad absurdum of Meyerson’s theory of reason, since an ‘‘identity’’ 
which is never attainable, and which so far as approached is a falsifi- 
cation of the object, makes all thought a wretched absurdity; but he 
believed that Meyerson’s own practice really relies on a more em- 
pirical and pragmatic kind of intelligence. 

Inaugurating a ‘‘Symposium on Recent Contributions to Episte- 
mology,’’ with a discussion of ‘‘ Analysis as Philosophical Method,’’ 
Mr. Hugh Miller contended that the brilliant realistic polemie which 
has cleared the air of this generation has still failed to impugn the 
primacy of the theory of knowledge. Indeed, the extreme realist is 
quite naively idealistic in his confidence that thought is completely 
relevant and transparent to reality, whereas he ought to be convinced 
by the whole apparatus of biological and psychological sophistication, 
on which he prides himself,’ that knowledge is an interested and re- 
fracting medium. In particular, the realist’s method of analysis 
must always be in practice a sort of creative synthesis whose results are 
determined by much more than an inexorable structure in its subject- 
matter. Mr. Miller calls on philosophers, therefore, to erect on this 
fact of the implication of the knowing mind in the world process a 
new science to show that the living interests embodied in our knowl- 
edge can reveal a whole world of vital fact outside. 

Mr. D. S. Mackay advanced ‘‘A Critique of Lovejoy’s Episte- 
mology’’ by arguing that ‘‘The Displacement of the Datum,’’ that is, 
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the notorious spatial or temporal disparity which is apparent be- 
tween the perceptual datum and its external object, has not the 
decisive relevance which Lovejoy believes. In the first place, we 
can not find in the displacement any real evidence that the datum 
is neither a part nor an attribute of the object without the assump- 
tion of a great deal more about both datum and object than we can 
really possibly know. And in the second place, the question whether 
the datum is literally identical with the object is trivial and almost 
irrelevant anyway. The really important link by which the datum 
‘‘belongs’’ to its object is the relation of indication, which is unique 
and irreducible, and to it alone pertain the only genuine episte- 
mological problems. 

Mr. Burtt prefaced his paper by an admonition lest Mr. Miller’s 
proposed biological metaphysics prejudge the case against ration- 
alism and realism, and lest Mr. Mackay’s relation of indication be 
taken as an answer to the question instead of as a key to positive 
research. In his own ‘‘Critique of Cohen’s Epistemology,’’ he saw 
Reason and Nature proffered in express contrast to Experience and 
Nature, and proposed that it is equally unscientific and wishful think- 
ing to declare unreservedly with Cohen that ‘‘rational order is the 
very substance of nature’’ and to declare with the opposition that 
nature is irrational. The true lesson of scientific method is against 
absolutism, and especially against the absolutism of the realist when 
he avers that ‘‘the world is what it is regardless of our minds.’’ In 
particular, Cohen’s attribution of reason to nature is either meaning- 
less or false without the stipulation of the context and conditions in 
which it is to be understood. 

In the general discussion of the symposium, Mr. Boodin reminded 
Mr. Miller that although knowledge is indeed an all too human enter- 
prise, there is surely a constant progress toward objectivity of tech- 
nique and method, and reminded Mr. Mackay that the datum is our 
only actual contact with reality, even in science, and that its status 
can be better understood by means of the concept of perspectives. 
Mr. Townsend and Mr. Piatt both objected that Mr. Burtt’s extreme 
statement of cognitive relativity was virtually a denial that any 
opinion could be wrong. Mr. Townsend, Mr. H. W. Schneider, and 
Mr. Savery all concurred that Mr. Burtt had exaggerated the ration- 
alism of Cohen, who merely asserts the intelligibility of the world 
and a confidence in reason as against intuition, while Mr. Pepper pro- 
posed that the heart of Cohen’s rationalism is an implicit faith in a 
subsistential realm of rational principle. 

Without leaving the rationalistic issue, the discussion returned 
to the morning’s criticism of Meyerson. Mr. H. J. Smith and Mr. 
Schilpp both accused Mr. Burtt of caricaturing Meyerson’s ration- 
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alism, and the symposium was brought to an authoritative climax 
by Mr. Loewenberg’s statement of the distinction between the ra- 
tionalism of method, which must be adopted by every philosophy that 
is better than nonsense, and the rationalism of content, which im- 
putes the forms of thought to the content or object of thought. Mey- 
erson’s epistemology, he contended, attempts nothing more than the 
discrimination of the sensible and intelligible aspects of experience, 
and does not hypostatize them. 

The piéce de resistance of our whole feast of reason was, of course, 
the presidential address of Mr. Savery, ‘‘Chance and Cosmogony.’’ 
It turned out to be a very meaty offering indeed, and only the tradi- 
tion against discussion of such addresses forestalled an all-night 
debate between those who saw in it an overwhelming scientific dis- 
posal of some of the most persistent problems of philosophy, and 
those who saw in it only a startling but comparatively sterile tour 
de force. I confess that I sided with the majority, in the former 
category, but certainly nobody failed to be dazzled and impressed. 

In concise and rapid paragraphs, marshalled by number and 
letter, Mr. Savery began at the beginning with a capitulation of 
some salient conclusions of the theory of probability, especially those 
of Peirce and Nicod, with reference to the principles of scientific 
induction. Granted certain minimum assumptions with regard to 
memory, extrapolation, and antecedent probability, we were asked 
by Mr. Savery to apply with scientific seriousness the canons of rel- 
evaney and parsimony. He defended the latter against the criti- 
cisms of Poincaré, and in supplementation of the canon of relevancy, 
maintained that an irrelevant or non-contributive element of a hy- 
pothesis is not only otiose but is positively improbable. He therefore 
disparaged as ‘‘the principle of eredulity’’ Sir Oliver Lodge’s as- 
sumption that there is no antecedent probability against even the 
most preposterous hypothesis. 

Wielding Occam’s razor, Mr. Savery declared that idealism is 
‘‘hopeless,’’ that Berkeley’s God is more complicated than matter, 
that the Ens realissimum instead of being a rational certitude is the 
most improbable of conceivable hypotheses; that monism, although 
psychologically simple, is logically more complex and less probable 
than ‘‘econcatenism’’; that absolute idealism has the compound im- 
probability of idealism and monism; that a finite space and time 
are more probable than an infinite; that a subsistent world of Ideas 
and the existence of prime matter or substance enjoy each an extreme 
antecedent improbability. 

Taking the question of cosmic teleology as a large test case, Mr. 
Savery applied his inductive principles to reject the hypotheses 
of a designer and of orthogenesis, in favor of the hypothesis of 
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variation and selection. On the other hand, he saw no real logical 
reason to deny emergence. With more special regard to ‘‘chance 
and cosmogony,’’ Mr. Savery rejected logical determinism and teleo- 
logical determinism, and declared for an indefinite amount of both 
initial and subsequent causal indeterminism. He deplored the tend- 
ency of ‘‘ theological scientists,’’ like Millikan, Eddington, and Jeans, 
to regard the extent of their ignorance as justification for believing 
the most improbable of idealistic hypotheses. On the other hand, 
he heid, the probability is overwhelmingly in favor of a common 
causal ancestry for the countless similar elements of the world. He 
proposed, therefore, the hypothesis of one cosmic moulding agency, 
whose nature is ultimately mysterious, working continuously since 
the beginning, and revealed in the mystic vision which comes, when 
it comes, literally by chance! 

The Association convened Tuesday morning to adopt resolutions 
of tribute to two eminent philosophers whose death occurred during 
the preceding year: George Herbert Mead, who last year read the 
Carus lectures before the Pacific Association, and Herbert Wildon 
Carr, sometime president of the Pacific Association. Mr. R. T. Flew- 
elling added to his formal resolution a more personal appreciation, 
‘*Wildon Carr, Philosopher and Friend,’’ which was signally effective 
in voicing the regret of his colleagues at the loss of the fellowship 
of that strong, gentle, and generous mind. Mr. Flewelling touched 
on some of the larger features of a remarkable career which, at an 
age of 55, abandoned the London stock exchange for the Aristotelian 
Society, and which still later was to abandon London for the School 
of Philosophy of the University of Southern California. The key- 
note of Wildon Carr’s philosophy, he pointed out, was the attempt 
to interpret the physics and astronomy of the modern relativists in 
terms of a personalistic metaphysics. Although the author of nu- 
merous original and important speculative works, Professor Carr 
saw in philosophy not a body of information to be imparted but ‘‘an 
introduction to the age-long questioning.’’ 

‘*Ethies as Pure Postulate’’ was the formula with which Mr. 
D. C. Williams suggested that ethical systems may turn out to be 
unarguable because each such system consists only of the deductive 
consequences of certain supreme ethical principles which are not 
in any legitimate sense either true or false, but are ultimate postu- 
lates resolved upon by their proponents. To resolve upon a postulate 
as to the nature of ‘‘good’’ is to choose a way of life, and he inquired 
into the possibilities that the process of postulation is limited by 
experience, by metaphysics, by logic, and by nothing at all. The 
most general adverse criticism turned upon the possibility or use- 
fulness of such an apparent intellectualization of ethics. Mr. H. 
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W. Stuart, in particular, not only doubted the cogency of the 
arguments for the postulational nature of ethics, but also, with Mr. 
W. H. Long, doubted if the concept could throw light on the real 
and concrete problems of ethical adjustment. Mr. Pepper thought 
that in spite of Mr. Williams’ claim to an instrumental interpretation 
of logical system, he was really, and profitlessly, sacrificing instru- 
mentalism to the method of symbolic logic. On the other hand, Mr. 
Loewenberg and Mr. Prall defended and interpreted the notion, 
albeit they confessed it might amount to denying the possibility 
of any real ethics, and Mr. Miller found it a promising implement 
in the field of political theory. Mr. Boodin indicated that there need 
be no ultimate disparity between Mr. Williams’ intellectualizing 
procedure and the practical moralistic procedure advocated by Mr. 
Stuart, while Mr. Savery saw in the doctrine the only tenable al- 
ternative to his own theory of the indefinable good. 

Mr. F. Anderson’s ‘‘A Theory of Meaning’’ presented ‘‘a good 
all-round dictionary definition’’ of meaning as ‘‘a relation between 
two associated ideas one of which is more interesting than the other.’’ 
The latter is the ‘‘symbol’’ and the former is the ‘‘goal.’’ Such a 
definition would avoid the twin fallacies that words, for instance, 
literally ‘‘convey’’ meanings, and that a meaning is merely context. 
Meaning is to be distinguished from the relation of designation 
which holds from idea to object and from the relation of implication 
which holds from one objective event to another. Mr. Anderson 
emphasized the invincible defects of language as an attempt to depict 
reality, and believed that the subterfuges of mathematical symbolism 
only accentuate these defects. 

Mr. Loewenberg congratulated Mr. Anderson on exhibiting the 
problem of meaning, but demanded for its solution a complete ‘‘ prep- 
ositional analysis’’ which would consider that a meaning is by some- 
body, through a vehicle, in a context, and about something. Mr. 
Townsend and Mr. Prall felt they could abstract from some of these 
factors. Mr. Long followed up Mr. Anderson’s distinction of mean- 
ing and implication with the suggestion that the former term be re- 
served for values and purposes. Mr. Boodin believed that it can 
be literally true, in passionate social situations, that symbols are 
‘‘charged’’ with meaning. Mr. Anderson replied to Mr. Boodin 
that in most such situations there is no meaningful symbol at all, 
but only a ‘‘signal’’ which operates as a conditioned stimulus to 
mob action, and to Mr. Loewenberg that his intention was more 
modest than the recondite inquiry which Mr. Loewenberg proposed. 

The first, and briefest, of the contributions to the final session 
was Mr. B. A. G. Fuller’s urbane and delightful ‘‘Spinozistie Com- 
ments,’’ which agitated again the question of the ‘‘infinite attri- 
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butes.’’ Following a clue from H. F. Hallett’s Aeternitas, Mr. Fuller 
suggested that the infinite self-repetition of space as well as the 
infinite self-repetition of thought can be interpreted as an intimation 
of the infinite other attributes. To take seriously this possibility has 
the positive value of chastening the arrogance both of the idealists 
and of the materialists. The idealists especially are impudent in 
their assumption of moral superiority, as though they were doing the 
world a favor by denying it the right to materiality. Mr. Townsend 
and Mr. Prall took issue with Mr. Fuller and with each other with 
regard to Spinoza’s opinion on essence, existence, and the priority of 
the attributes, while Mr. Burtt and Mr. Boodin saw typified in 
Spinoza some inveterate problems of philosophical method. Mr. 
Fuller complained, however, that his own contribution was being lost 
in the battle of the exegetes. He reiterated that he was only de- 
fending the plausibility of the infinite attributes, and suggested that 
the mystic experience may be a revelation of a third attribute. 

The life-long conflict of F. C. S. Schiller with the formal logicians 
has been mostly ‘‘fighting shadows and casting shadows,’’ according 
to Mr. Smith, who proposed that ‘‘Logiec and Psychologic’’ can best 
be understood as two aspects of the same subject-matter. Thought 
always has contexts and purposes, but the formal abstractions of logic 
are not perverse additions, but are actually found in these contexts. 
The formalist deplores as much as Schiller the ineptness and useless- 
ness of many abstractions, but the remedy is better abstraction and 
not none. There is no rational validity outside of perduring pat- 
terns. As a matter of fact, Schiller admits the usefulness of the 
abstractive procedure, and although he can call it psychologic if he 
likes, it is what most logicians call logic. Mr. H. C. Lanz approved 
Mr. Smith’s pacific intentions and agreed vehemently that Schiller’s 
‘‘formal logician’’ is a grotesque invention for the purpose of refu- 
tation, since every real logician since Hegel has been on Schiller’s 
side. On the other hand, he doubted if Mr. Smith’s two-aspect theory 
would satisfy either party, and suggested that it is not abstraction 
but meaning whose explication would clarify Schiller’s problem. 
Mr. Smith however persisted that meaning is rather a special case 
of abstraction. 

Mr. D. A. Piatt’s ‘‘Nature, Mind, and Congruence’’ was a com- 
pact and deep-going treatment of the conditions which, in a world 
of passage and relativity, can still guarantee the intelligibility of 
nature and the objectivity of knowledge. His ‘‘behavioristic version 
of objective relativism’’ would first explain the primitive and unre- 
flective congruence between knower and known within a single per- 
spective by the fact that a sensed object represents the possibility 
of future experience which is realized when the plan of action in- 
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herent in its perception is carried out to actual successful contact. 
Higher types of congruence, however, by which, within society, one 
perspective comes to share or conform to other perspectives, arise 
through gestural communication and the creative resolution of con- 
flicts, in which a comparatively subjective and private perspective 
is supplanted by a comparatively objective and public one. This 
recognition of mind as a transaction within an active nature estab- 
lishes for mental perspectives a kind of congruence which surrenders 
neither to monism nor to dualism, while outside of minds there need 
be no congruence at all. 

Mr. Savery criticized, in general terms, the instrumentalist’s pro- 
pensity to reduce all reference to future reference, and to deny the 
reality of other than conscious perspectives. Mr. Piatt, regretting 
the inherent difficulty of some instrumentalism as much as the diffi- 
culties invented by some of its critics, found himself in considerable 
accord with Mr. Savery’s amendments, and felt that his own instru- 
mentalism avoided both of these excesses. 

Perhaps a contributing feature to the success of the meeting was 
the congeniality and vivacity of a comparatively small attendance, 
and this in turn may have been due to a spell of the most unusual 
weather which California has produced for a long time. Those who 
follow the gleam to Palo Alto had to submit to the natural selection 
exercised by incessant storms, flooded highways, and avalanche-buried 
railroads. The earnest survivors, however, found themselves cozily 
entertained at the Stanford Union and, for the actual philosophical 
sessions, in the hospitable lounge of the Women’s Club House. 


DonaLp Cary WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 





ON THE LOGICAL POSITIVISM OF THE 
VIENNESE CIRCLE 


MERICAN attention has already, upon several occasions, been 

directed by adequate expositions to the new positivist move- 

ment centering in Vienna and Berlin. In offering the following 

peripheral comments, my purpose is rather to mention some minor 

additional aspects, and then in re-surveying the fundamental 

points from an American’s parting perspective after a short period 
of study at Vienna, to present another more critical point of view. 

A union of the Viennese positivist tradition rooted in Ernst 
Mach, Boltzmann, and Brentano, with the new mathematical logic 
that has developed through Frege, Peano, Russell, Whitehead, and 
Wittgenstein, occurs in the recent writings of the members of the 
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Viennese Circle. Among the more prominent names to be mentioned 
are those of Moritz Schlick, Rudolf Carnap, Hans Hahn, Friedrich 
Waismann, Otto Neurath, and Hans Reichenbach of Berlin. Al- 
though essentially the same as in expressed viewpoints of the indi- 
vidual members, the philosophy of the ‘‘ Wiener Kreis’’ is unique 
in that it was formulated for the first time in a concise joint mani- 
festo! (containing a complete bibliography) published by the Mach 
Society in Vienna to signalize Professor Schlick’s return from Cali- 
fornia. It is from this fundamental comprehensive source that I 
shall generally draw my material for analysis. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the new movement is the 
rehabilitation of the positivist repudiation of metaphysics by adopt- 
ing the Logicist position of Russell and Wittgenstein. The total 
viewpoint thus develops into a fundamental rejection of all Ration- 
alism as well as all metaphysics, of reason as an instrument for 
obtaining real ‘‘content.’’ It is based on a conception of mathe- 
matics, logic, and of all rational processes as purely tautological, as 
processes merely of rearrangement of empirical content. The role 
of logic is seen as never inductive, since knowledge is only gained 
empirically. The conclusion of a syllogism expresses only what is 
already contained in the premises or less. For example, the knowl- 
edge that Cassius is mortal is no more than re-expression of the 
actual knowledge (or less) that all men are mortal, and that Cassius 
is a man. 

Further, ‘‘There is only empirical knowledge which rests upon 
the directly given. With this the boundaries for the content of 
legitimate science are drawn.’’? A thing is real in so far as it orders 
itself into the total structure of our experience, and a statement is 
worth only what is yielded in its verification. 

This same total viewpoint has been elsewhere* formulated as 
stating that in accordance with the Wittgenstein view of language as 
pure structure, the propositions of empirical science are held to 
express only the formal structure and not the content of experience. 
Knowledge is thus defined as the communication of structure by 
means of symbols (language). It merely ‘‘expresses the form and 
points to the content.’’ 

The point which I wish to make here in criticism is that knowl- 
edge is precisely form which 7s content. The foregoing logicist 
attitude would be significant only if there were no structure in ex- 
perience itself, that is, no real relationships, which are expressed in 

1 Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung der Wiener Kreis. Ernst Mach Verein. 
Artur Wolf Verlag. Wien. 1929. 

2 Ibid., p. 19. 


8 By Feigl and Blumberg in this JournaL, Vol. XXVIII (1931), pp. 281- 
296. 
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the ‘‘struecture’’ of language and knowledge; or if ‘‘structure’’ 
were somehow different and inferior to ‘‘content.’’ If subjective 
structure creations parallel and express objective structure then they 
are actually ‘‘content’’ and are really inductive. 

Furthermore, if such purely structural creations are seen as not 
simultaneously real, the definition of knowledge as the communica- 
tion of structure leaves a theoretical distinction between the real and 
the known. Such a definite distinction is in itself not only pure 
metaphysics, but is an acceptance of sophism not admissible in 
philosophy seeking cognition. Thus the definition of language and 
knowledge as pure structure is either unimportant or inadmissible. 

Despite all minimizing, logical and mathematical operations do 
create new relationship forms (conclusions) based on the known, 
directly empirical nature of their component entities or facts. As 
we shall see, the value of these relationship forms can not fairly be 
underestimated. We can not thus say that by dealing with and 
creating ‘‘structure’’ we can not obtain ‘‘content’’ unless we can 
show that one is not the other, and that one is of inferior value. Dis- 
crediting the actual function of mind in this way along with his- 
torical rationalism is hardly feasible. 

In general, this logical-positivist effort to bifurecate cognition into 
two discrete factors—the formal or rational and the empirical, seems 
to me to embody a thoroughly erroneous view of their actual im- 
manence in experience itself. I can not understand the meaning of 
‘*form’’ as opposed to ‘‘content,’’ or why ‘‘form’’ itself is not 
‘‘eontent.’’ (Especially since the Viennese themselves repudiate 
the concept of Substance.) To attempt in addition a comparative 
evaluation of these artificially divorced factors (reason and expe- 
rience) is futile, since form is an essential product of both. 

For the function of mind within immediate experience itself is 
actually so integral that to eliminate it would leave us not with 
content but with chaos. If we discard the mentally formed aspects, 
we should have experience without relationships or uniformities or 
coherence. Empirical relationships do not occur between objects 
and experience, but between objects in experience and in memory. 
For example, in order to determine whether one apple is a deeper red 
than another, whether two lines are parallel, whether a velocity has 
increased, we compare two observations, one previously experienced 
and still in memory, with a second one being made at the time of 
judgment. Furthermore, the relationships themselves (causation, 
ete.), as distinguished from the related object, are results of purely 
mental perception. If we eliminate the creation of mental patterns 
of relationship within the actual process of experience itself, only 
chaotic sense impressions are left. It is only through these mental 
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form creations, which are at the same time true as objective relation- 
ships, that we can penetrate and surmount the atomistic incidents of 
experience to discover the greater functional relationships and pat- 
terns of operation—the truer ‘‘content.’’ Without these, we lack 
the most primary requisites of science, such as knowledge of direc- 
tion or of similarity or of dissimilarity. Because they are mental 
functions in experience itself, it is natural that relations are dealt 
with by the formal sciences (logic and mathematics), but in so far 
as they deal in empirically valid terms, they create real relationships 
which are no more ‘‘tautological’’ or less valuable than the rela- 
tionships obtained in immediate mental-physical experience. 

To me this whole situation of mathematical logic repudiating 
rationalism, and finally defining knowledge as ‘‘form’’ divorced 
from ‘‘content,’’ embodies a rather strange. paradox. For it is only 
since the development of the ‘‘new’’ logic by mathematicians that 
logic has come to embody purely abstract operations and to forsake 
its original nature as essentially linked'with experience. As I under- 
stand it, logic has hitherto been an axiomatic science which worked 
with basic abstracted generalizations from experience. For example, 
the law of the excluded middle, as well as other basic Aristotelian 
axioms, are merely general expressions of simple empirical truths. 
Logic was a kind of simplification, but no more, of the empirical 
resolution of problems, in which general empirical truths were taken 
for granted and used as abstract axioms instead of being verified 
each time. That is, logical forms were essentially empirical forms. 

Mathematics, on the other hand, departed much sooner from 
consciously empirical territory and has become more a science of 
independently abstract entities. Especially in the last century, with 
the opening of the realm of ‘‘transfinite’’ numbers by George Cantor, 
and the influence of Russell, a movement culminating in Hilbert’s 
metamathematics and in metalogic has carried mathematical thought 
into the dizziest regions of pure abstraction. With the effort of the 
logicist school, led by Whitehead and Russell, to translate and fuse 
mathematical theory with logic, much of this actually pure-form 
creation as a characteristic of mathematics has come to be asso- 
ciated with logic as well, and to tinge the concept of all rational 
activity. 

With this tendency developing from their midst, it is indeed 
easy to see how the logical-positivists came to stress the emptiness of 
tortuous, objectively meaningless rationalism. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion that they have adopted seems to be unsoundly extreme—i.e., to 
repudiate all mental form-creations as ‘‘empty re-arrangements,”’ 
to distinguish between ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content.’’? As we have seen, 
the legitimate relationship patterns created by mind are equally 
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valuable with experience in so far as they equal the patterns which 
mind obtains in experiencing. The point is only that for ‘‘content’’ 
we must confine logical operations to reality, and as we deal in real 
characteristics, obtain real relationships. 

Other efforts, from the Viennese standpoint, to elevate simple 
‘‘pnure’’ experience above philosophic questions and before the men- 
tal element, also fail under analysis. For example, an object is con- 
sidered real simply when it ‘‘orders itself’’ into the total structure of 
our experience. 

In the first place, it is a question not of ‘‘ordering itself,’’ but 
of a mental classification according to mental class (relationship) 
patterns. Thus, for example, we distinguish between normal expe- 
rience and dream experience by setting all the eccentricities of the 
latter aside in a separate class of our experience. This so-called 
‘*setting aside’’ of irregularities in empirical concepts is scientifically 
not admissible however, unless based on a rejection or re-valuation 
of the discordant experiences themselves—as e.g., a rejection of 
dream experience as ‘‘not real.’’ (For otherwise they would have 
to be treated as necessary modifications or alterations of our idea of 
certain facts of experience.) In other words, the question of the 
reality of new experience here precedes, rather than follows, its 
orderability into the total structure of our experience. 

If science had actually accepted things as real solely on their 
orderability in previous knowledge, new and isolated empirical com- 
plications or contradictions of accepted belief would never have been 
admitted to cause progress beyond the most naively simple theory. 
What this viewpoint does not take into account, is the fact that 
evaluation of an experience as real requires some judgment upon 
the mode or circumstances of the experience itself. We have seen 
that this must precede orderability in dealing with dream experience ; 
such is the fact within scientific experience as well. All acceptance 
of new and complicating experimental data is based on evaluating 
the mode of experience (the whole method of experimental observa- 
tion) as a criterion of reality overbalancing the disorder which the 
given fact constitutes in our total experience. The incidental verbal- 
istic argument that we can order dream experience (or other ex- 
perience) aside without any judgment as to its reality, contradicts 
the more expressive fact and meaning of excluding such expe- 
riences as determinants of our activity directed toward reality. 
Thus in this sense, again, simple positivist acceptance of sense ex- 
perience as beyond philosophic question, must give way to critical 
subjective criteria more important than the mere fact of given 
sense-experience itself. 

The strayings of historical metaphysics are traceable to their 
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unanalyzed and erroneous ideas of basic terms and natural phenom- 
ena (especially, for example, of Causation) rather than the validity 
of rational forms as real relationships given correct component con- 
cepts. As in the case of transcendental mathematics, divorce of 
rational relationships from reality occurs only in accordance with a 
divorce from real component terms. We have seen that mentally 
obtained relationships are not only fully as significant as sense data, 
but are an essential immanent part of immediate experience, and 
thus a comparative evaluation is impossible. 


A second general portion of the Viennese viewpoint is the more 
purely logical aspect as combined with the foregoing positivist 
standpoint. All metaphysics is repudiated as legitimate science and 
is relegated to the more innocuous realms of expression—as ‘‘art.’’ 
Thus, to practise philosophy is solely to clarify the laws and con- 
cepts of science by logical analysis. 

The instrument for this is the ‘‘new’’ logic, that is, Russellian 
logic as opposed to Aristotelian-scholastic. In its dependence on 
grammatical syntax, which may vary from logical syntax, and in its 
lack of precision, Aristotelian logic is seen as totally inadequate. On 
the other hand, with the new symbolic mode of expression, with 
newly developed relational logic, and with the theory of variable 
functions which enables an escape from the purely predicative nature 
of the old logic, the new mathematical logic since Frege gives the 
hitherto lacking sharpness of deductive processes. In Russell’s 
Theory of Types is seen the conquest of the problem of antinomies. 
Mathematies is viewed as a branch of logic and both as mutually 
translatable and as purely tautological. 

From this general basic attitude, the practical activities of the 
Viennese Circle, led chiefly by Professor Carnap, have been con- 
centrated in logic on the construction of the ‘‘ Constitution System”’ 
of concepts. This is a structural system of all concepts intended to 
serve as the criterion of legitimacy in philosophic argumentation. 
In it, every scientific concept must find its fundamental position in 
accordance with its deduction from other concepts, and finally, from 
the empirically given. The best idea of the general nature of this 
system which is being evolved, is perhaps given in Carnap’s Der 
logische Aufbau der Welt (Benary, Berlin, 1928). 

We have already discussed the meaning of the tautological view 
of logic and mathematics. As to the further standpoint, while in 
thorough agreement as to the merits of symbolic logic, I feel that 
it should be remembered that many statements are still highly con- 
troversial within mathematical logic itself. The effort of the logicist 
school to translate mathematics wholly into logic has not yet been 
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carried through with complete success, and the problem left by Rus- 
sell’s own sacrifice of his Principle of Reducibility after Wittgen- 
stein’s critique, leaves a certain incompleteness and inadequacy in 
the Theory of Types. 

The theory of a logical system in which all legitimate concepts 
must find their place in their plane of derivation from the given, sets 
up a not untenable means of judging concepts by their derivation. 
It is argued that this synthetic logic is the real groundwork under- 
lying all modes of logical expression, as it is, for example, common to 
all languages, and thus is in itself, the only one known or possible. 
It seems to me, nevertheless, that the question of whether several 
systematic versions of the same logical truths might not be built up 
from different starting points, ought not to be so easily dismissed. 

Furthermore, the reason for the constancy of the logic under- 
lying the various languages, is the universal constancy in the nature 
of the simple experience expressed by these varying symbols. Words 
in every language express in different symbo!s the same experiences, 
which represent static constant functions. That is, ‘‘Light,’’ in 
English represents the same simply experienced phenomenon and 
functional relationships that ‘‘Licht’’ represents in German, and 
‘*lumiére’’ in French. Thus, for naive experience, logical relations, 
which represent perceived real relations, are universally constant. 
The point here is that, as this constancy of relations and functions 
gives way to probability in scientific experience (quantum physics), 
an extremely rigid logical constancy becomes less adapted to deal 
with and represent physical reality. The idea of constant functions 
or a single closed system of axioms in logic, depends on the existence 
of these same characteristics in all experience, which is thrown into 
scientific doubt by the indeterminacy of quantum physics. We deal 
in physics apparently not (as a hypothetical example) with constant 
‘*light,’’ but with something that may or may not preserve its char- 
acteristics, in other words, with varying functions. The point here 
is specifically that this fact makes necessary not merely logical con- 
cepts which are variables, but also variable systems of axioms. Thus 
such a single closed criterion system of ‘‘all scientific concepts’’ 
(even if at all possible) would meet with much difficulty and con- 
troversy in application to descriptions of all spheres of reality— 
so much as to blur decidedly its dogmatic value as a simple final 
criterion. 

I wish here in no way to minimize the superb achievements of 
relational and symbolic logic, and I see the Viennese desire to utilize 
them as most praiseworthy. It is only their exclusive emphasis 
upon this single dogmatic criterion that inclines me to mention the 
above indications that mathematical logic is in itself not yet a 
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magic panacea. Limited as we are by the meagerness of our per- 
ceptive weapons, it seems an unnecessarily over-confident move to 
impoverish them still further by wholesale repudiations and by lim- 
itation to a single system of ‘‘all scientific concepts.’? The formulae 
of logic itself serve only in many instances to present a question for 
judgment by sheer, unmechanized, ‘‘totality’’ perception, as in the 
reductio ad absurdum. In the still not completely mastered realm 
of antinomies we can remember Zeno in the very recent past as a 
proof of the real value of extra-logical judgments, despite all the 
apparent efficacy of formal criteria. For such reasons, those who 
do not subscribe completely to the Viennese views will in practice 
retain other criteria of the legitimacy of concepts (as perhaps the 
Viennese themselves do). But in any case, the recognizedly fertile 
field for operation in this direction makes the logical-positivism 
activity one of undoubted value. 

In addition to their work on the Constitution System, the mem- 
bers of the Viennese Circle have adopted a positive programme of 
activity within the special fields. For brief example, in geometry, 
work is on axiomatics and the further separation of physical and 
mathematical geometry along the general lines begun by Poincaré, 
Duhem, and Helmholtz. In physics work is on hypotheses and the 
elimination of outmoded anthropomorphic concepts (such as that of 
Substance, which is seen as supplanted by modern field and atomic 
theories) ; and on the translation of Causation’s ‘‘necessary connec- 
tion’’ character into the empirically comprehensible idea of a con- 
ditional relationship. In biology such theories as Vitalism and 
Driesch’s Entelechies are repudiated as not reducible to the em- 
pirically given. In the social sciences an attitude rooted generally 
in Hume, Comte, Bentham, Marx, and Spencer, is maintained, in 
general opposed to all metaphysical and mystical theories of social 
development. 

This intimate and positive relationship to the special sciences is 
a result of one of the fundamental aspects of the logical-positivism 
movement, the one which seeks to break down the isolation of the 
various fields of scientific research. Their aim is to bring the result 
of research workers in the special fields together for the mutual 
benefits of comparison and stimulation, and to fuse the whole into 
a single coherent natural view. This activity is carried on thus 
far chiefly in Die Erkenntnis, formerly the philosophic review An- 
nalen der Philosophie, which is now edited by Professor Carnap, and 
Professor Reichenbach of Berlin. 

That this general effort of Viennese positivism is an extremely 
praiseworthy step in an obviously necessary direction for philosophy 
is an almost needless comment. In connection with this programme, 
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however, there are certain indications of a point of view to which 
exception may be taken. Contained in its hostility towards all meta- 
physies and its repudiation of metaphysical problems as meaning- 
less groupings of words (Scheinprobleme) is a tendency towards 
superficiality in scope. Repudiation of the content of classical meta- 
physics can not be construed as necessary repudiation of the rdle 
it sought to fill. Such ‘‘metaphysical’’ questions as contain (imply) 
legitimate critique upon experience as real cognition (e.g., as 
brought up by Poincaré, and Einstein and Dingler in Germany) 
must be retained and dealt with, if philosophy is to retain its essen- 
tial nature as a quest for the truest and most objective physical 
orientation. There can be no philosophic disregard of an answer 
wherever there is possibility of real question, whatever its relation 
to an arbitrary or mechanical criterion of legitimacy. 

If I may attempt a final summary, the foregoing points at issue 
with ‘‘logical positivism’’ might be grouped under the following 
headings: (1) The fact that ‘‘structure’’ constitutes or is equivalent 
to ‘‘content’’ vitiates any significance of describing rational form 
creations as tautologies, in a limitative or depreciative sense. (2) 
Orderability of an experience into the total structure of previous 
experience is not what determines its reality. (3) The possibility 
or practical feasibility of a single, final criterion system of all scien- 
tific (legitimate) concepts is highly questionable. (4). Philosophy 
must retain all real questions, even the ‘‘metaphysical’’ effort to 
understand, evaluate, and orientate the process of immediate sense 
experience itself—despite all catchword general repudiations. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the foregoing critical survey 
of the new ‘“‘logical positivism’’ is in no sense polemic, but is 
motivated especially by a desire to stimulate further discussion, 
thought, and progress in the same direction. Criticism has not been 
directed toward the generally admirable goals of the movement, but 
rather toward certain elements of intolerance and superficiality 
within it, based chiefly perhaps on a too optimistic evaluation of 
the present stage of symbolic logic and of naiveté toward simple 
experience. 


Epwarp B. GINSBURG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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The Faith of a Moralist. A. E. Taytor. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1930. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 437; xxii + 487. 


Some thirty years ago, at the outset of his career, Professor Taylor 
produced two systematic works of high excellence, one on ethics and 
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the other on metaphysics. In the long period that has intervened 
he has published much in the way of commentary, occasional lectures, 
and brief studies of individual philosophers, but nothing that re- 
sumed the attempt at construction on a considerable scale. In the 
present work he returns to the kind of task that has so long been 
laid aside. Whether The Faith of a Moralist fulfills the great ex- 
pectations to which the early work gave rise will be a matter of 
differing opinion. In some respects it will be admitted on all hands 
as masterly. For combined ripeness of scholarship and felicity of 
style, Professor Taylor has perhaps no equal writing in English. 
But on the main point one must speak a little less confidently. In 
the years that have elapsed since his first books, he has made a 
‘*spiritual pilgrimage’’ which has carried him philosophically and 
theologically into the position of the high-churech Anglican. This 
position he takes with the greatest seriousness, and as a result we 
have in this book something which I think is novel among Gifford 
lectures, an attempt at philosophic justification of what is accepted 
as the orthodox belief of a particular branch of the Christian church. 
To be sure the book is not quite this ostensibly, for it conforms with 
conscientious care to the Gifford requirements that it treat of ‘‘nat- 
ural theology.’’ But though the appeal is always to reason, the 
answer that reason gives is so uniformly favorable to a particular 
view of Christianity as to make one wonder whether Professor 
Taylor’s great speculative gifts are longer free, or whether they 
have not, in the true Catholic manner, entered a voluntary servitude 
to faith. At any rate it is the continual and powerful attraction of 
the orthodox position upon his own that is most likely to make 
readers doubt whether he is here breaking any new ground. 

The argument of the first volume, which lays the foundation for 
the whole, is in outline this: Ethies, although a science of what 
ought to be, has implications of the greatest importance regarding 
what is. If this is not commonly seen, it is because there is a gen- 
erally accepted notion that one can draw a clear-cut line between 
values and facts, and hence between the corresponding sciences. This 
is a cardinal error. Just as the attempt to leave primary qualities 
in the object and make the secondaries an illusion has broken down, 
so the attempt to leave both primaries and secondaries in the object 
and make the tertiaries an illusion has also broken down. All 
qualities equally are found; none are invented. Hence when we de- 
scribe men as more or less good or bad, we are describing actual 
facts, and not illusions or mere ideals. And these facts must be 
taken into account in any theory about the real. 

Professor Taylor proceeds to examine these facts more narrowly. 
What we find underlying all the facts of the moral life, he says, is 
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the struggle of a temporal being to put on eternity. Since this very 
dark saying is the key to the whole work, we must try to get it 
clear. Professor Taylor, in agreement with Dr. McTaggart, dis- 
tinguishes within the time order two different series, the series of 
before and after, and the series of past, present, and future; 
and, again like Dr. McTaggart, he considers that it is the second 
which gives to the time we know its distinctive character. Now he 
believes that moral advance in a process of transcending this char- 
acter, and that with the attainment of the moral end we should 
have transcended it completely. This conclusion he reaches by an 
analysis of our experience of what is good. Just so far as we are 
experiencing what genuinely satisfies us, we are effecting an escape 
from the temporal order, for in such satisfaction we are without 
awareness of a ‘‘no longer’’ which could excite regret, or of the 
‘‘not yet’’ of unfulfilled desire. And because the goods sought by 
the humanitarian can not give such satisfaction, the view that they 
are the only goods we know would imply that we must end in moral 
defeat ; ‘‘ ‘meliorism’ is only a foolish alias for pessimism.’’ ‘‘There 
must be a sense in which we can be really in fruition, permanently 
established in a good beyond which there is no better. In the meas- 
ure in which this can be truly said of any life, we may also say of 
that life that it is already shot through with the distinctive character 
of eternity and is an abiding now’’ (Vol. I, p. 100). 

The process of moral struggle and advance is not for Professor 
Taylor, as it is for some other idealists, a mere appearance; both 
it and the time in which it takes place are ultimate realities. But 
so also is the timelessness attained through it. From these two 
positions follow two others of great importance. Since the process 
of struggle is real; the evil which is an essential moment in the 
struggle is real also; and Professor Taylor is outspoken against 
both the moralists who deal too casually with the problem of evil— 
a group in which he would include all but Plato and Kant—and 
those metaphysicians who would make evil an illusion. But secondly, 
to attain a timeless experience is to lay hold of the supernatural. 
Thus for Taylor morals and religion are inseparable, since the one 
inevitably issues in the other. The achievement of insight into the 
supernatural, however, and the strength to conform to this insight 
are not considered the achievement of the natural man; there is 
nothing in mere instinct or feeling to account for a man’s devotion 
to duty for its own sake; such devotion is beyond explanation unless 
we accept a doctrine of ‘‘the initiative of the eternal,’’ which is 
Taylor’s name for the doctrine of grace. Thus the moral life at 
every level is in its degree a manifestation of the divine. 

If we consider what is implied in such a life, we shall see that 
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it carries for a moral agent an immortal destiny. Professor Taylor 
finds small value in metaphysical arguments for immortality and 
still less in psychical research, but he takes the moral argument 
most seriously. Dr. McTaggart, as is well known, had summarily 
rejected this argument, and Professor Taylor prefaces his own 
statement of it by weighing the grounds of this rejection. Mce- 
Taggart had argued that we can not reason from the goodness of 
anything to the conclusion that it must exist, or from its badness to 
its non-existence, for the simple reason that so much that is bad 
plainly exists already. Taylor’s reply is to question the ‘‘plainly’’; 
what seems to be bad may turn out far other than it seems, since, 
for all we know, it is the necessary component and condition of an 
unknown good. This is a common enough mode of argument, but 
surely it is unconvincing. It implies that the testimony of experience 
is worthless until that experience is complete, and such an assump- 
tion seems scarcely consistent with argument at all. 

Professor Taylor formulates the moral argument very much in 
the manner of Kant: ‘‘since the moral law can rightfully command 
us to live as aspirants to eternity, eternity must really be our des- 
tination’’ (Vol. I, p. 281). Let us begin, he would say, by agreeing 
that whatever we ought to do we can do. Let us then ask ourselves 
whether in seeking merely temporal goods, among which he would 
include ‘‘natural knowledge and sensible beauty’’ along with health 
and comfort, we are measuring up to the ‘‘ought.’’ He is clear that 
we are not, that ‘‘if we make humanitarianism, however generous, 
our supreme rule of life, we are living only for the second-best.’’ 
‘*The end, in fact, is to ‘follow God,’ ’’ and ‘‘this end is not pleasing 
yourself without prejudice to the equal claim of your neighbor to 
please himself ; it is wholly different from any kind of self-pleasing.”’ 
It is rather ‘‘the remaking of character round a new centre,’’ ‘‘the 
dying out of the natural man into the spiritual man,’’ the sort of 
detachment from temporal goods which enables a man to give 
them all up, not grudgingly but gladly, and yet to see that he has 
not thrown himself away, but has chosen the better part. Such a 
good is not a natural good, yet duty clearly demands that we pursue 
it. Thus if what we ought to do we can do, we are not merely natural 
agents with a merely natural destiny. 

That duty does thus require us to live as citizens of an eternal 
world is enforced through two long concluding chapters on ‘‘ Other- 
worldliness’’ and ‘‘The Goal of the Moral Life.’’ To the other- 
worldliness that abjures its human responsibilities Professor Taylor 
is as much opposed as anyone, but he insists that ‘‘humanity is best 
served by those who do not make it their ‘god.’’’ True other- 
worldliness means the discharge of duty ‘‘in a spirit of loyalty to a 
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kingdom which is not of this world.’’ Ordinarily there is no con- 
flict between the lower and higher loyalties, but such conflict is by 
no means impossible; ‘‘for no advantage to the whole body of man- 
kind,’’ for example, ‘‘may I insult justice by knowingly giving sen- 
tence or verdict against the innocent.’’ The moral life presents the 
picture of a hierarchy of loyalties, and it must be our aim to make 
the pattern of life suggested by the highest of these the dominant 
pattern of our lives. And it is a mistake to say, as Bradley does, 
that with the dominance of the higher and the exclusion of evil 
from life, morality would cease to be. It is true that there would be 
no further progress toward fruition, but there would still be progress 
in fruition; ‘‘even in a society where every member was in actual 
enjoyment of the ‘beatific vision,’ it would still remain the fact that 
some see more of the infinite wealth of the vision than others’’; and 
thus even in the moralist’s heaven there could still be growth and 
mutual aid. 

The aim of the first volume is to show that morality, rightly 
understood, commits one to the belief in God, in grace, and in eternal 
life. The aim of the second volume is to study the historical forms 
through which these things have been brought home to men’s minds 
and given influence in practical life. Of these the chief are revela- 
tion through historical persons, the appeal to authority, and mem- 
bership in religious institutions. As regards revelation, Professor 
Taylor holds that there is no more difficulty in accepting it than in 
accepting the fact of genius, which is indeed but the same fact from 
another point of view. Revelation need not be confined to the dis- 
closure of doctrine; indeed ‘‘the completest ‘revelation’ conceivable 
would be an actual temporal life . . . which should be also, in all 
its detail, the complete and adequate vehicle of the eternal,’’ and it 
is Taylor’s belief that such a life was once lived. Again, he accepts 
the miraculous. Why has miracle been so generally rejected by 
philosophers? The main reason, he says, is that it is thought to 
challenge that upon which philosophy rests, the rationality of the 
world. But this is a mistake. ‘‘When we say that the world of the 
historical is rational, and that its rationality is the postulate of sane 
_philosophy, all that we have a right to mean is that this world has a 
definite pattern which connects its parts in a thoroughgoing unity.”’ 
But we have no right to say in advance what that pattern is, nor 
to assume that behind the visible pattern there is not another and 
dominant one whose ingression into the one we see would disrupt 
the order of reason. Is the one we see so obviously rational as that? 
Might not the interruption itself be the requirement of a more pro- 
foundly rational order? If so, miracle may occur and reason still 
hold its sway. 
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Nor is there anything irrational, he thinks, in the acceptance of 
religious authority. Indeed there is no department of experience 
where authority can be avoided, for what this essentially means is 
that there is something in what is presented to us which falls beyond 
our present categories, but which demands that our thought be 
adjusted to it if we are to lay hold of what is real. Taylor’s favorite 
instance is drawn from sense perception. Here there is always 
something given which we fail to take up adequately into thought, 
and yet it would be absurd to try to force it into conformity with our 
thought; we must conform our thought to it. Similarly with con- 
science; by conceding its authority and following this faithfully we 
discover that its claim to authority was from the first justified. Simi- 
larly again with religious belief; it must be a fides quaerens intel- 
lectum, which trusts before it sees clearly, but whose trust is justified 
by the insight to which the trust leads on. 

Once more, just as authority must be accepted in both religious 
and secular life, so also must ritual. Ritual is not pomp, but con- 
vention. And convention, while it limits one’s spontaneity, aids im- 
mensely in holding the mind to the track of a worship that has been 
found profitable and in avoiding the expensive anarchy of impulse. 
That both family and national life are greatly the gainers from the 
deliberate observance of certain simple rites, regardless of the mo- 
ment’s mood, is easy for Taylor to demonstrate ; and he is convinced 
that the loss to religion would be profound if rituals that have helped 
many were to be discarded because to a few they are artificial and 
profitless. 

The argument is, of course, far more subtle and complex than 
so brief a statement can convey. It leaves on the reader’s mind a 
mixed impression. In maintaining the main thesis, that morals 
entail a supernatural outlook, I think the author has both suc- 
ceeded and failed. That there is no way of accounting for either 
the fact or the content of duty on naturalistic grounds, i.e., by the 
sort of causes that are studied in psychology, he succeeds in making 
clear. So far, the contention is of course not a new one. It 1s per- 
haps the main thesis of Green’s Prolegomena, and it has been suc- 
cessfully applied to esthetic and logical perception as well as moral. 
In my own opinion, Professor Taylor is here driving an extra but ef- 
fective nail into the coffin of a naturalism that is, or ought to be, dead. 
But he clearly thinks he is doing more. The work of the moral 
reason is for him something very much more than a principle of order 
among natural goods, and Green’s famous dictum that ‘‘there is no 
other genuine ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ than one which has trav- 
elled the common highway of reason—the life of the good neighbor 
and honest citizen,’’ is not enough. He thinks of moral reason 
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not as a yeast leavening life from within, but rather as a light falling 
across it from without. By means of this light we discern goods 
and duties that are beyond, and at times incompatible with, what 
natural reason would prescribe. But I confess that after carefully 
studying Professor Taylor’s account of it, I remain in uneasy un- 
certainty whether any such light exists. So long as he takes his 
stand upon the sort of reason that would have been recognized in 
common by Sidgwick and Green, the reason that finds its play 
among natural goods while yet incapable of natural derivation, I 
ean follow and agree. But when he leaves this reason behind, the 
track of the argument seems to wind up into the clouds and vanish 
there. He is clear that ‘‘it may be a plain duty, for some men at 
least, and possibly for all men, to sacrifice definite secular good 
for something different in kind and only dimly apprehended, with 
the certainty that the sacrifice will never be compensated by any 
gain in the same kind . . . the question is whether St. Paul was 
right in saying that this foolishness of the world is wisdom with God”’ 
(Vol. I, p. 285). To say that one can not see this difference in kind 
is no doubt, from Professor Taylor’s point of view, to write oneself 
down as blind. Yet is it possible to attach any meaning to the phrases 
in which he describes the highest life, ‘‘the dying out of the natural 
man,’’ ‘‘the attaining of purity m the secret places of the heart,’’ 
ete., without going back to secular good for the material? Take one 
instance: when Taylor touches on the vice of cruelty, he remarks, 
‘*So far as I can see, the real ground of our judgment is not that 
the creature suffers so much .. .I feel sure it is the cruel man, 
rather than the suffering he causes, who is the direct object of our 
loathing’’ (Vol. I, p. 348). But can one detach the man in this 
way from the secular evil that he causes? Surely cruelty without 
its effects would not be cruelty at all; and pain is an instance par 
excellence of what Taylor would regard as secular. His whole argu- 
ment turns on the distinction between natural and supernatural 
goods; yet when he withdraws the content of the natural, what is 
left is so very nebulous that one can not be sure there is anything 
there. 

Doubt lingers also about the other fundamental distinction, that 
between the eternal and the temporal. The two distinctions are 
clearly meant to be parallel, so that as one rises into the realm of 
the eternal, one is also rising out of the region of a purely natural 
good. But does the parallel hold? Professor Taylor admits that 
at times in such secular experience as ordinary social intercourse 
‘‘the consciousness of past and present falls away,’’ indeed that 
it does so in some degree in a hot bath. And it is not hard to 
imagine it falling away completely in, e.g., the absorption of an ideal 
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mathematician in his timeless figures and numbers. Such a mind 
would have risen above the form of ‘‘temporality,’’ but it is not ap- 
parent that the intrinsic good he would be achieving would be above 
that of many temporal experiences. And if so, transcendence of the 
temporal and achievement of the supreme good would not neces- 
sarily coincide. 

But if Professor Taylor’s leading conviction about time is to 
be accepted, it is hard to see how time ean be transcended at all. 
His leading conviction is that time is a reality ; ‘‘we have direct and 
‘irrationalisable’ experience of change itself,’’ which no dialectic can 
explain away. Taylor agrees with McTaggart that, for time, aware- 
ness of past, present, and future is essential, since it is essential to 
change, and change is essential to time. Hence if time is real, this 
awareness must be real also. Yet is it not precisely this awareness 
that is said to be transcended as we rise from the temporal to the 
eternal? Hence what looks at least like a paradox. In rising to that 
which duty requires us to attain, we are deserting-that which re- 
flection requires us to call real. Though time is a reality, we must, 
if we can, get beyond it. But how can we better our estate by 
escaping from reality? Indeed if time is real, how can we hope to 
escape from it at all? 

Professor Taylor thinks that the chief stone of stumbling for 
philosophers as they approach religion is the claim to absolute au- 
thority. As he is himself a defender of authority, the philosophic 
reader awaits the defense with interest. But he finds himself so 
heartily in agreement with what is said that at the end he rubs his 
eyes and wonders what potent spell has been worked on him. He 
begins to perceive on reflection, however, that the appeal to authority 
which Professor Taylor defends is not that appeal in the common 
form which seemed so questionable. Instead of the appeal of the 
fundamentalist to an inerrant scripture or an infallible church, it 
is the belief in ‘‘an element of refractoriness’’ in our religious ex- 
perience, a something beyond our grasp, in whose presence our fit- 
ting attitude is one of humble inquiry. It is easy for Taylor to show 
that such an element is present, and to show how reasonable it is for 
one whose moral or esthetic sight is dim to accept the report of one 
whose vision is clearer. And his defense of authority, so far as I 
can see, does not come to more than this. But more is necessary if 
the general position he is defending is to be made out. The scandal 
for the philosopher in the orthodox tradition is precisely that beliefs 
which to him as a philosopher are highly dubious and which, so far 
as he can see, can be established only by his own laborious method, 
are handed down to him ex cathedra for his acceptance. For the 
high Anglican, as I understand, some such beliefs are handed down 
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by the church, which has received them from a divine source, and 
they are supposed to be believed in virtue of their authoritative 
origin. The defense that Professor Taylor gives does not justify 
such acceptance, and yet the general impression is left that the 
Anglican appeal to authority is a wholly reasonable one. This ap- 
peal is contrasted unfavorably, and I think not quite consistently, 
with certain other appeals. If it is unreasonable for the American 
fundamentalist, whom Taylor mentions with something like scorn, 
to aeecept beliefs that are philosophically questionable on grounds 
of scriptural authority, it is not less but more unreasonable for the 
Anglican, with a presumably wider cultivation, to do essentially the 
same thing. My point is that Professor Taylor really justifies one 
view of authority and inadvertently gives the impression that he 
is justifying another. He is so good a philosopher that the Catholic 
appeal to authority is too much for him; he is so good a churchman 
that he would swallow it if he could. The result is that, for the 
reader, the wish has blunted the edge of the thought. 

But the impression one carries away from the work is not of 
these defects, which may be no more than misunderstandings, but of 
a masterly argument by a peculiarly rich and penetrating mind. 
Further, the writing is itself a work of art. Taylor has the gift of 
the natural writer for making the emphasis of thought and rhythm 
coincide; and he combines this with a power of epigrammatic state- 
ment which makes the reading a continual literary pleasure. The 
range of scholarly reference and apt quotation is immense. The only 
error I noted was one in which he ascribes, tentatively indeed, a 
remark to Bradley which is in fact from the third paragraph of 
Emerson’s Compensation (Vol. I, p. 288). One notes rather sadly 
that the reference to things American is almost invariably tinged 
with contempt. Of course this is common enough in European 
scholars; it is almost de riguer among some of them to use ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean’’ as meaning ‘‘Philistine or worse.’’ But Professor Taylor’s 
comments on the remark of William James that the democratic 
American takes a certain satisfaction in seeing his President dis- 
charge his public duties in a badly fitting morning coat show, to 
my mind, such an inability to enter into what is best in the demo- 
cratic way of feeling as to suggest that the shortcomings are not 
wholly ours. And there is one sentence, in apparent allusion to 
America, about the mass of the people being ‘‘contented to see in 
political life, or in the administration of justice, only a set of artifices 
by which professional rogues compass their personal ends’’ which 
ought in any later edition to come out. It strikes a discordant note in 
a work whose tone for the most part is singularly high. 


BRAND BLANSHARD. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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Die Logik der Asthetik. Franz J. BOum. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1930. Pp. 97. 


This clear and compact discussion of the peculiar problem and 
point of view of esthetics as a philosophical discipline is the work 
of a member of the Kantian school of Heinrich Rickert. The rela- 
tion to this tradition is emphasized throughout the little volume. 

The argument of the book is briefly as follows: esthetics is theo- 
retical; art a-theoretical. The values of the two enterprises are thus 
distinct and their relationship creates a problem for reflection. The 
solution in general is this: art creates empirical values and is abso- 
lute authority in its own realm; esthetics represents another type of 
absolute authority, that of reason. It is a branch of that pan-archic 
philosophy which makes an intellectual map of the world of values 
which other functions, including the art-impulse, create. 

But how can theory comprehend its opposite, the a-theoretical ? 
The answer is that the a-theoretical of art is predestined for intel- 
lectual organization ; it is ‘‘form-ready and form-needy.’’ The shapes 
of unrefilecting beauty are anticipations of their own intellectual 
recognition in philosophy. They embody a yearning toward their 
own pattern of self-consciousness, as Kant’s forms of intuition pos- 
sessed a secret affinity for the forms of the understanding. 

The leading conceptions by means of which esthetics organizes 
the material presented to it by art are three: the esthetic object, 
value, and categories. The meaning of the esthetic object may be 
discovered by following the successive stages by means of which an 
object of art is understood and adequately appreciated. Aftér the 
first vague reaction there are the various levels of understanding in 
art-history and art-criticism which culminate in a definition of an 
artistic ‘‘style.’’ But ‘‘style’’ is an empirical concept and not yet 
esthetic. The esthetic object is the postulate of all styles: beauty. 
Beauty is the unconditioned and universal element which is not de- 
rived from abstraction of the concrete situation, but which is the 
new contribution to the situation by the pure intelligence. The second 
esthetic concept is that of worth. The exposition of this concept re- 
quires a résumé of the rise of a theory of values in philosophy. 
Moral values were isolated early, but it remained for Kant to pre- 
pare the way for a universalization of values in his Copernican revo- 
lution. The truth that all that is, is required or commanded by 
mind, is another form of the truth that all reality embodies worth. 
But theory which asserts esthetic values respects the different type 
of values which the unreflecting art-consciousness affirms. ‘‘ Artistic 
value raised to theoretical objectivity yields esthetic value’’ (p. 72). 
What philosophy contributes to art, in other words, is simply the 
moment of enlightenment, a tongue wherewith to express itself, a 
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sense of its place in the total scheme of the intellectual cosmos. The 
third concept, that of the esthetic categories, a much more complex 
affair, is not dealt with at any length. But the point is made that 
in the world of esthetics, categories are not ‘‘constitutive,’’ but 
‘“predicative’’ only. Philosophy recognizes and affirms the multi- 
dimensional attributes and characters produced in the empirical 
realm of art. 

Much praise is due this work for the sureness and clearness with 
which the distinctive office of the philosophy of beauty is stated. 
That the values of reason can not be derived from progressive elab- 
orations of or abstractions from non-reasoning experience needs re- 
statement and is here forcefully affirmed. Further, the truth that 
it is of the very nature of reason in creating its own substance and 
forms to organize its own opposite is here better stated than I have 
seen it elsewhere. The one defect seems to me that in the strenuous- 
ness of the assertion of the distinct rational moment, a too mechani- 
cal notion of the relation of the various aspects of the esthetic ex- 
perience to each other is sometimes used. One feels at times a myth- 
making in process, the description not so much of a temporary iso- 
lated aspect of the esthetic situation as the conjuring up of an entity 
which can do work by itself. 


KATHARINE GILBERT. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From the firm of Gius. Laterza & Figli, Bari, comes an Italian 
translation of John Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy by Guido 
de Ruggiero. It contains an introduction by the translator which 
is really a critical exposition of Dewey’s philosophy as a whole. 
The same essay is also published in the periodical La Critica, for 
September 20, 1931. Professor de Ruggiero’s translation is admir- 
able and his introductory exposition is one of the most judicious and 
accurate outlines of Dewey’s thought to appear in any language. 
Though the author does not impose his own views on the reader, it is 
evident that he finds the general aims and methods of Dewey’s philos- 
ophy congenial to his own ‘‘activistic’’ idealism. In the final para- 
graph he suggests his chief objections to experimental naturalism 
as follows: ‘‘It is evident that these metaphysical, ethical, and edu- 
cational developments in Dewey’s doctrine far surpass his initial 
pragmatic and instrumentalist premises. Even his exaltation of the 
method of the natural sciences, as given in Reconstruction, it seems, 
must be modified. For though it is necessary to experiment and 
not to lose contact with actual facts, in the sciences of mind as well 
as in those of nature, experiment here has an entirely different value. 
The world of nature is a world to conquer; the world of the spirit 
is a world to liberate and only by means of a free unfettering of 
activities, forms, and structures can it realize itself. Dewey has 
come to an ever clearer recognition of this idealistic need for freedom ; 
but he has not as yet completed his revision of his original metho- 
dological premises.’’ 
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